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Notes. 

At his own request Mr. Paul Chalfin has been 
relieved of the charge of the department of 
Chinese and Japanese Art during the past month. 
Mr. Chalfin wishes to pursue his studies in paint- 
ing and hopes to spend the next few years abroad. 
This purpose was formed some months ago, but at 
the request of the Trustees Mr. Chalfin has re- 
mained for necessary work upon the collections 
in his care. 

Mr. Emil H. Richter, Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Prints, who through the kindness of 
friends of the Museum has been spending six 
months in Europe in the study of the principal 
continental and English collections, is expected 
at the Museum about October 1st. 

During the summer an addition has been made 
to the stack space of the library by closing off a 
portion of the entrance corridor. The new ac- 
commodations will, it is hoped, suffice for the 
needs of the library while the Museum remains in 
the present building. 

The collection of photographs of objects in the 
Museum for sale at the desk at the door has 
lately been increased by a striking series of re- 
productions of Japanese paintings, among them a 
number of screens photographed in sections for 
combination into folders. Changes in the photo- 
graph desk will facilitate the examination of the 
collection by intending purchasers. 

The number of admissions to the Museum dur- 
ing the month of July was 12,658 and 17,873 in 
August. For the same months last year the 
numbers were 13,059 and 25,754. On the nine 
Sundays in July and August last year the visitors 
numbered 15,557 as against 14,229 for the same 
number this year. The total number of admis- 
sions from January 1 to September 1, 1905, was 
161,214, and 160,253 i n I 9°4- 



Professor Justi and Sir Walter Arm- 
strong on the New Velazquez, 
with other Testimony. 

Upon the publication of the Bulletin of June 
last, containing a report of facts and opinions 
regarding the new Velazquez, copies were sent to 
Professor Carl Justi of Bonn University, author 
of " Diego Velazquez und sein Jahrhundert," 2 
vols., Bonn, 1888, and to Sir Walter Armstrong, 
Director of the National Gallery of Ireland at 



Dublin, author of the "Life of Velazquez" and 
the "Art of Velazquez," Portfolio, 1896. Pro- 
fessor Justi's book is one of the most important 
contributions to the history of art that has been 
made within a generation, and entitles him to 
rank as the foremost living authority on the 
painter. In his two later volumes Sir Walter 
Armstrong has added to the material of his pre- 
decessors the abundant results of his own study 
and observation. Had it been possible for the 
Museum to ask the judgment of these two 
critics upon the portrait itself, they would have 
been the first to whom it would have turned. 
Each has now had the kindness to write in re- 
sponse to the Report. Both regard the picture 
as genuine, the favorable impression of Professor 
Justi being based upon an examination of the 
canvas itself, which Professor Justi saw in 1892 
when it was exhibited in Madrid. With the 
consent of the writers the letters are reproduced 
below — that of Professor Justi in translation. 

Letter from Professor Justi. 

Bonn, June 14, 1905. 

Dear Sir: Your kind letter of the 16th of 
May would have received an earlier answer had 
it not reached me just as I was starting on a trip 
to London, whence I returned at Whitsuntide. I 
take great pleasure in responding to your wish, 
but must say in advance that I can give what is 
only a carefully considered impression, and not a 
formal verdict. For this I should have to see 
the picture again. 

The question of the Boston Velazquez was not 
new to me. I had already received and answered 
two letters about it, accompanied by printed mat- 
ter, one from Frau Dr. Pringsheim, the other 
from Hermann Linde. The question seems par- 
ticularly complicated since the relation of the 
picture to that formerly (or is it still?) in the 
Villahermosa Palace does not yet appear to be 
definitely cleared up. It is remarkable that of 
late no one has succeeded in seeing this canvas 
in spite of repeated attempts. In the year 1882, 
when I saw it in Madrid, it seemed to me a school 
copy. At present I have no distinct remembrance 
of it. Ten years later, in December, 1892, I saw 
the Boston picture at the Exposition historico- 
europea in Madrid (No. 105.) At the time, the 
Villahermosa picture did not recur to my mind. 
The portrait then exhibited seemed new to me. 

I have now looked through the hasty notes 
which I made at the Exposicion and find therein 
the following remarks (in addition to the external 
description) : — 

"The earliest portrait of Philip IV. 
. . . beautifully modelled with delicate 
and brilliant lights and gray shadows 
... a little something weakly about the 
eyes and mouth, etc." 
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It seemed to me original; moreover it is improb- 
able that there should have been a copy made of 
this picture, which had been quickly supplanted 
by the Prado portrait. It will be asked why I 
did not mention this earliest portrait of Philip in 
the second edition of my Velazquez, which ap- 
peared in 1903. But I had no photograph of it, 
and did not dare, after eleven years and after it 
had passed out of my recollection, to make so 
important a statement on the strength of note- 
book memoranda alone. 

Now, after taking cognizance of the photo- 
graphs sent me, and after repeatedly thinking the 
matter over, I have reached the following conclu- 
sion — and this conclusion I have also just intro- 
duced into the copy of my book which I have 
been revising for the forthcoming Spanish trans- 
lation. (This translation is to appear from July 
on in the periodical " La Espafia Moderna," 
edited by D. Jose* Lazaro.) 

My impression is the following : 

The portrait is the earliest undertaken by Velaz- 
quez of the king. It may have ceased to please 
the king, for some reason or another, and so a 
new likeness was ordered, which we possess in 
the bust (Prado 1 071) and the full-length (Prado 
1070) An answer to the question why it did not 
please the king is found in the changed concep- 
tion of No. 1070. This has a more virile charac- 
ter in features and expression. Perhaps the 
earlier likeness seemed too weakly, too phlegmatic 
and relaxed ; * also the silhouette of the cloak too 
unbroken. So it was put aside and perhaps pre- 
sented to some grandee, and thus came finally 
into the Villahermosa family (?) — in case their 
picture is to be regarded as identical with yours. 

The striking agreement in certain details with 
the portrait of Don Carlos (Prado 1073) is ex_ 
plained by Velazquez's use of your portrait for 
that of the Infante, which has repeatedly been 
shown to be purposely patterned upon the figure 
of his royal brother. On the other hand, the 
identification with Don Fernando seems to me 
questionable, for the following reasons : The 
Prado Museum possesses a youthful portrait of 
this prince in huntsman's dress (No. 1075). It ' s 
in his second style, but the head is painted earlier 
than the figure, as the technique shows; the 
valona is also recognizable beneatht he present 
painting (See Velazquez I, 339). The traits are 
different, the form of the face less prolonged, the 
chin less prognathous, the eyes more lively; and 
the dispatch held by the Boston figure befits the 
king only, whom it signalizes as ruler and 
sovereign. 

******** 
Faithfully yours, 

Carl Justi. 

* Some one says, " sleepy, after a night of revelry." Just so ; it 
was a first attempt. 

Letter from Sir Walter Armstrong. 

Ceanchor House, Howth, 
County Dublin, Ireland, 26, V, '05. 
Dear Sir : I have read your report on the 
Velazquez controversy with great interest. 

I had, of course, heard a good deal of the 
matter before you wrote, but as I had neither 
seen the picture itself nor any large scale photos 



of it or its parts, I had formed no opinion of my 
own. I confess that I was somewhat prejudiced 
against your picture by what I had heard during 
a recent visit to Madrid. But, putting all this 
aside, I have now carefully examined the photos, 
read your report, and endeavored to come to a 
conclusion for myself. This conclusion and my 
reason for it I will now give you as briefly as 
possible. 

For me the picture is a genuine Velazquez, 
representing, not Philip IV, but his brother, 
Don Fernando. 

The two imputations made against it are (1) 
that it is a copy; (2) that it is a "fake," got up 
to deceive. 

As to the first, I can discover none of those 
signs of the copyist one expects to find even in a 
photograph. The execution is dry, hard, and 
tight ; but Velazquez was dry, hard, and tight in 
his youth. It is, however, quite clear and con- 
sistent, and without either the blindness or the 
alternations of hit and miss which mark a copy. 
The only sort of copy which could hope to de- 
ceive several of the critics and painters whose 
favorable opinions you quote would be one made 
in the studio of the master, under his own eye, 
and with, perhaps, his own corrections upon it. 
We have no reason to suppose that, at the very 
early date to which this picture (or its original) 
belongs, Velazquez had any scholar or assistant 
competent to do any such work. 

As to the second imputation, I do not see how 
any one who is really familiar with the accent 
and character of Velazquez, and especially with 
the sensitive expression of his feeling that he gets 
into his silhouettes, can fail to see that he, and 
no one else, is responsible for the design of this 
portrait. And yet we are invited to believe that 
it is made up of parts taken from several pictures 
and combined by a forger ! 

In short, it seems to me entirely beyond the 
region of doubt that Velazquez painted either the 
Boston picture or its original; while, as to its 
being a copy, I cannot believe that, were it so, 
such an expert as Mr. Roger Fry, or such a 
painter as Mr. Chase, would have failed to 
detect it. 

As to the question of the sitter : there seems 
to be no external reason why you should favor 
Felipe more than Carlos, or Carlos more than 
Fernando; so you are open to decide from 
internal evidence, from the man's features, pro- 
portions, and stance. The three brothers were 
very much alike, but they were not identical. 
The differences here seem to me to point to 
Fernando rather than to Carlos or the king. 
This identification, if proved, would favor the 
contention of those who support the picture, as it 
would show it to be one of a trio, the other two 
being Nos. 1070 and 1073 m the Prado Museum. 
******** 
Yours faithfully, 

Walter Armstrong. 



Since the publication of the report the fol- 
lowing favorable judgment has been based upon 
a study of the canvas itself at the Museum 
by Mr. Robert David Gauley of New York City. 
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" I cannot remember when I have studied a 
canvas with greater satisfaction than this early 
effort of the Spaniard ; and to my surprise it has 
a color subtlety that the canvases in Madrid, of 
his early period, lacked. 

" The spirit of Velazquez is here — quiet, sin- 
cere, manly, convincing ; a great lesson to a young 
generation that has been carried away only too 
much by the surface of things — handling, clever 
brushing, technique ; things that only carry any 
lasting value when they come spontaneously, 
after a long and arduous accumulation of knowl- 
edge and information. 

" As to the Boston Velazquez being a copy, I 
cannot see even a possibility of it. Having had 
much experience in copying, and having seen a 
great many remarkable copies, there is one thing 
that is always lacking to me in a reproduction : 
the spirit of the original. How can a man who 
is following line for line, tone for tone, doing the 
thing piecemeal, get that inner and all convincing 
quality, intrinsic value, that you find in the work 
of a master? And this Boston Velazquez pos- 
sesses in a most marked degree this convincing 
quality, intrinsic value. 

" I most heartily congratulate you on possessing 
a canvas, which, while not so brilliant as the 
' Innocent X ' in Rome, and many others of the 
latter period of the master's work, is an invaluable 
addition as an epoch-making work for the student 
and lover of the greatest of all portrait painters." 



Charles A. Cummings. 
The death of Charles A. Cummings, Trustee 
of the Museum since April 15, 1897, occurred on 
August 1 1 . Mr. Cummings had been a member 
of the Committee on the Museum since the first 
year of his connection with the Board, and of the 
Committee on the Museum's School since its 
formation in 1901. In both the Museum and the 
School Mr. Cummings took an active interest. 
He was elected a member of the Permanent 
Committee of the School in 1887, serving as its 
chairman from 1895 to 1901, when he became 
a representative of the Trustees in its manage- 
ment. Inspired by a genuine love of art, he was 
most faithful in the performance of his duties as 
Trustee. By his will a large sum is bequeathed 
to the Museum to be held as a permanent fund, 
the income to be expended in the purchase of 
representations of the best architecture of all 
ages. This gift to develop the resources of the 
Museum in the direction of Mr. Cummings' own 
lifelong interests affords welcome evidence of 
his appreciation of the influence which it is the 
privilege of the Museum to exert in the promo- 
tion of all branches of the fine arts. 
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Recent Accessions to the Library. 

Vitry, Paul and Briere, Gaston. Documents 
de Sculpture Francaise du Moyen-age. Paris, 
1904. 



The School of the Museum. 

Definite measures looking toward the founda- 
tion of a school of art in connection with the 
Museum were first taken within a month after the 
opening of the Museum in 1876, and were the re- 
sult of a vote of the Trustees granting the use of 
certain basement rooms for such an undertaking. 
The school from that time remained an inmate of 
the Museum building ; and after a quarter-century 
of useful life was in 1901 accepted and adopted 
by the Trustees as the School of the Museum. 
For the majority of the years of its existence, the 
expenses have exceeded the income. The sur- 
plus accumulated during the few years which more 
than paid their expenses, together with a reserve 
fund contributed by its friends, enabled it to con- 
tinue its work. During the past few years it has 
benefited by the income of a bequest of $ 1 00,000 
from the late R. C. Billings, which has enabled 
the School to feel free of anxiety as far as running 
expenses go. The moving of the Museum and 
the consequent rehousing of the School will in- 
volve a much heavier outlay. 

The number of scholars annually enrolled in 
the School is in the neighborhood of two hundred, 
coming from all parts of the Union ; and their 
work has been favorably compared with the prod- 
uct of any of the schools in Paris. The corps of 
instructors is largely composed of former students 
of the School who had already become well known 
before returning to it as teachers. 

The thirtieth year will begin on Monday, 
October 2, and will continue until the following 
June. Instruction is offered in drawing and 
painting, in modelling and in design, with 



